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The North Atlantic Pact 


HE treaty of mutual assistance, now before the 
United States Senate, which pledges us to come 
to the assistance of any nation in the “North Atlan- 
tic community” has been described as a radical de- 
parture in our foreign policy. It is, rather, the 
logical capstone of a policy which has been develop- 
ing ever since we emerged from the second World 
War as the world’s most powerful nation. It brings 
two elements in our policy to their logical conclu- 
sion. The one is our new sense of responsibility in 
the world community. The acceptance of the pact 
will prove the completeness of our triumph over the 
spirit of isolationism, which harassed the conscience 
of this nation between the two wars. We now ac- 
cept without a qualm an idea which was offensive 
to many of our people a decade ago. That idea is 
that the frontiers of our interests and responsi- 
bilities lie far beyond our geographic boundaries. 
But a sense of world responsibility can presum- 
ably be expressed more ideally through our loyalty 
to the United Nations organization than through 
such a pact. It is for this reason that many of our 
people who cordially approve of our policy of 
world responsibility, oppose the pact. For the 
pact contains another element. It spells out our 
special responsibility to what is variously defined as 
the “North Atlantic community,” as “Western civili- 
zation” or as the “democratic world.” It completes 
the logic of a policy which not only assumes our 
special responsibility to this democratic world but 
also assumes that peace depends in the next decades, 
not so much upon the functions of the United Na- 
tions as upon the maintenance of preponderant 
power in the non-Communist world. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program was designed to hasten the 
recovery of political and economic health in that 
world so that it would be immune to Communist 
attack from within. The mutual assistance pact is 
intended to discourage military attack from without. 
Those who oppose the pact on the ground that we 
can express our sense of responsibility to the world 
community more ideally through our loyalty to the 
United Nations, must learn that even the most 
idealistic political program cannot afford to defy 
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the realities. The present reality is that the United 
Nations presupposes the unanimity of the great 
powers, which does not in fact exist. This great 
organization has therefore been reduced to the status 
of a minimal bridge between East and West. This 
function is important; but it is not the function 
originally intended. The peace of the world does in 
fact depend upon the maintenance of preponderant 
power in the West. It would be dangerous to be 
blind to this fact. 

Others oppose the pact on the ground that the 
peril of Communism is not military but moral and 
political. It ought, therefore, be countered pri- 
marily by such policies as are incorporated in the 
European Recovery Program and not by military 
alliances. There is some validity in this argument ; 
for it is true that western European nations require 
assistance in achieving economic recovery more than 
military help. If they can achieve economic and 
political health, there is little danger of military 
attack upon them. It is also true that the pact might 
tempt both other nations and our own to place too 
much emphasis upon military measures. 

Yet the pact is necessary. It is required primarily 
because the European nations desire it. Perhaps 
they ought not to have desired it so fervently. Per- 
haps they ought to have trusted us to come to their 
assistance without spelling out our obligations so 
exactly. Yet we must understand why they did 
desire it. One reason is that Europe, remembering 
our isolationism of previous decades, is not yet 
quite certain that we are committed to a policy of 
continued, rather than fitful, responsibility. It is an 
interesting fact that Europeans are capable of criti- 
cizing us in almost the same breath in contradictory 
terms. Sometimes they suggest that we are involved 
in a contest with Russia into which they do not want 
to be drawn. Sometimes they suggest that they 
are in immediate peril of Russia and that they are 
not certain whether we will be at their side in the 
hour of crisis. We may take it that their desire 
for the pact represents a triumph of the spirit of 
realism and the consequent disavowal of the criti- 
cism that we are dragging them unwillingly into a 





war with Russia. That attitude was, incidentally, a 
form of European isolationism not unlike our isola- 
tionism, when the significant decisions in world af- 
fairs were made in Europe and not by us. 

But Europe has another fear in addition to the 
one that it might be abandoned. It is that we might 
regard European nations as “expendable” in a mili- 
tary strategy designed to defeat Russia in the end, 
but without preventing Russia’s occupation of the 
continent. In other words, the fear of occupation 
is a more immediate and pressing fear than the fear 
of defeat. Undoubtedly the Atlantic pact is partly 
designed to quiet this fear and to prove to the Euro- 
peans that we will do what we can to increase their 
capacity to resist occupation. 

Since, however, our primary purpose must be to 
prevent war, rather than either to win it or to pre- 
vent the Russian occupation of Europe, and since 
the Atlantic pact cannot be the primary instrument 
for the achievement of this objective, we must pre- 
serve a sense of proportion. If we should fail to 
ratify the pact we would, of course, not merely de- 
feat the immediate objectives for which it is de- 
signed, but we would imperil our ultimate objective 
by sowing distrust of us in Europe. Yet we do not 
contribute to the ultimate objective, except nega- 
tively, by ratifying the pact. Therefore, we must 
not expect too much of it or sacrifice more important 
strategies to it. 

One further apprehension in regard to the pact 
must be considered. Does it not place undue em- 
phasis upon the military cooperation, and would 
not a fuller political alliance have served the pur- 
poses of strengthening the West better? The answer 
to that question is that a complete political federa- 
tion of the West cannot be achieved quickly enough 
to serve the purpose of allaying present European 
fears. Furthermore it may be questioned whether 
it is advisable to organize the West too tightly. That 
policy deepens the chasm between Russia and the 
West and might destroy the minimal bridge between 
the two in the United Nations. Our recent success 
with the Berlin air-lift proves how important it is 
to remain in a bargaining position with the Russians. 
The prophets who predicted that our firmness in 
regard to Berlin would inevitably end in a shooting 
war, have been refuted by events. We can still 
bargain with Russia. If we had lacked either firm- 
ness or patience the chance of doing so would have 
been lost. 

The support of official Christian circles for the 
Atlantic pact has been very qualified. The Cleve- 
land conference of the Federal Council did not com- 
mit itself because the terms of the pact were not 
known at the time of the meeting. It must be ad- 
mitted that the pact deals with strategic questions 


on which the church need not and perhaps ought not 
to take an official stand. Yet it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that most of the opposition to the 
pact in religious circles is merely the old pacifist 
opposition to any strategy which takes military con- 
siderations into account. R.N. 


Editorial Notes 


Our readers may remember our reference to the 
Weizsaecker case before the Nurenberg court. 
Weizsaecker was a secretary of state in the Hitler 
government. Various prominent Europeans testi- 
fied in his behalf that he had been a member of an 
inner group in the state apparatus which was in 
opposition to Hitler and which was of great help 
to Hitler’s enemies. Bishop Berggrav of Norway, 
for instance, testified for Weizsaecker. He was 
nevertheless convicted by the court. Judge Leon W. 
Powers in a dissenting opinion challenges the con- 
clusion of the court that he was guilty of participa- 
tion in the invasion of Czechoslovakia and of com- 
plicity in the deportation of Jews from France. 

Judge Powers calls attention to the fact that the 
majority opinion which found him guilty contains 
the following admissions: that “he advised against 
the invasions and gave cogent reasons why they 
should not be embarked upon”; “that he played a 
continuous part in the underground opposition to 
and plots against Hitler”; and that “instead of par- 
ticipating, planning, preparing or initiating the war 
against Poland, the defendant did all in his power 
to prevent the catastrophe.” He was, nevertheless, 
found guilty partly because he initialed many docu- 
ments in the foreign office in order to retain his 
position, and partly because “there is criminality in 
his assertion that he did not desire the defeat of his 
country.” 

If not desiring the defeat of one’s own country, 
even if one has given proof of seeking to prevent the 
war in which one does not desire defeat, is criminal, 
surely 90% of all citizens of a defeated country 
ought to be brought to trial and convicted. One 
cannot but be shocked by the naivete of this con- 
viction and by the victor’s pride which prompted it. 
It is not surprising that many of the best anti-Nazi 
Germans were baffled by this example of our jus- 
tice. 





The Weizsaecker case is important because it il- 
lustrates the grave perils of a victor’s “justice” even 
when the victorious nation tries to follow meticulous 
rules of juridical fairness. The charge of com- 
plicity in an “aggressive” war, of which Weizsaecker 
was exonerated but of which many others were con- 
victed, has little legal merit when we live in a state 
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of international anarchy. We may be morally cer- 
tain that the Nazi war was aggressive ; but legally a 
conviction on this charge is subject to the cynical 
interpretation that it is the kind of charge which 
victors make against the vanquished. One is guilty 
of it in the eyes of the victor if one loses a war. The 
only escape from it is to win, and not to lose, the 
war. Even now the Communists are accusing us of 
imperialistic and aggressive designs. If a war be- 


tween Russia and the West should ever eventuate 
and if we should lose it, all of our statesmen and 
generals would of course be hauled before a court 
and convicted of instigating an aggressive war. It 
would be easy, furthermore, to make complicity in 
any form of racial discrimination a crime. Every 
general involved in the present racial policies of our 
army would be as guilty of that charge as Weiz- 
saecker was of complicity in Nazi anti-Semitism. 
R. N. 


Communism Rejected by American Workers 


JOHN F. DUFFY, JR. 


MERICAN workers have successfully warded 
off the Communist efforts to control the trade 
union movement. The struggle has not always been 
an easy one and, at times, Communists have made 
sizeable inroads into various trade unions. The 
balance sheet, however, shows that, even after 30 
years of effort, American Communists have failed 
in their drive to dominate American labor. 

After the successful Bolshevik coup in 1917, 
Communists expected a spontaneous uprising of 
working people all over the world. Their strategy 
was one of waiting for the international revolution 
to take place. When this did not occur, the Com- 
munist leaders decided that the revolution, instead 
of coming on its own, had to be helped. To guide 
the revolution on its way they established, in 1919, 
the Communist International (The Comintern). 
However, this international revolutionary organiza- 
tion failed to secure a widespread response from 
the working class. Consequently, at the second con- 
gress of the Comintern, in 1920, Lenin succeeded 
in securing the adoption of 21 points which put an 
end to the loose federation of revolutionary parties 
and established the complete control of the Central 
Committee over the Comintern, making it an agency 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

Two of Lenin’s 21 points referred to trade union 
activities. One called for Communist agitation with- 
in trade unions, workers’ councils and shop councils, 
and for the organization of Communist nuclei to 
expose “social patriots” and “center” groups. The 
other obligated members of the Comintern to work 
against the non-Communist International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions which had been re-organized 
at Amsterdam in 1919. 

These changes in Comintern strategy made trade 
union activities subordinate to the decisions of the 
Communist Party. Trade unions were tied to Com- 
intern strategy through the Red International of 
Trade Unions (Profintern), which held its first 
world congress in 1921 at Moscow. William Z. 
Foster headed the American delegation. He was 
directed to establish the Trade Union Educational 
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League in America as the functional arm of Com- 
munist strategy in working with American trade 
unions. Another Communist approach to American 
workers was through the Workers’ Party (later to 
become the American Communist Party) which was 
organized in 1921. 

From 1919 to 1927, Communists sought by vari- 
ous means to gain control of the A. F. of L. At 
first, it was hoped that the Bolshevik success in Rus- 
sia would automatically attract American workers 
to the Communist banner. However, American 
labor rejected Communist ideology from the very 
start. The 1919 A. F. of L. convention turned down 
proposals calling for United States recognition of 
the Soviet government. Samuel Gompers, A. F. 
of L. president, was outspoken in his opposition to 
the Communist program, and his testimony before 
a Senate Committee investigating the 1919 Steel 
Strike was very explicit on this point. 

The Trade Union Educational League, in 1922, 
sought to penetrate trade unions primarily by spread- 
ing Communist propaganda. This type of workers’ 
education failed and was abandoned that year 
after the meeting of the Red International of Trade 
Unions, at which American Communists were di- 
rected to follow a “boring from within” policy and 
to create revolutionary cell groups within the A. F. 
of L. In 1923, Communists became an aggressive 
left-wing movement within A. F. of L. unions. Their 
bitter campaign against A. F. of L. leadership brought 
them the opposition of Socialists as well as Con- 
servatives. The Trade Union Educational League 
also lost the support of progressive radicals who dif- 
fered fundamentally from the Communists. 

After this failure, Communists attempted to ob- 
tain control of unions through active participation 
in trade union elections. In some unions, they ac- 
tively supported non-Communist, anti-Administra- 
tion candidates, i.e., the Machinists and the Fur- 
riers unions. In the Miners, the Carpenters, and 
the International Ladies Garment Workers unions, 
they advanced their own candidates for office. In 
all situations, their attacks on Conservative leaders 





were bitter. This program led to retaliation by 
non-Communist trade unionists. Some unions ex- 
pelled members of the Trade Union Educational 
League and the Workers’ Party. The Carpenters 
insisted that some members sign a statement indi- 
cating non-affiliation with the T.U.E.L. or other 


Communist groups. Communists were advised, 
where possible, not to sign such statements. How- 
ever, Foster encouraged them to sign the pledges 
and even to deny their T.U.E.L. membership rather 
than allow themselves to be expelled from unions. 


Opposition to the Communists resulted also from 
the activities of Communist-nuclei groups in dif- 
ferent unions. Established by T.U.E.L. members, 
these nuclei were pledged to follow the instructions 
of the T.U.E.L. and the Workers’ Party. Instructed 
to carry on the working-class struggle in factories 
and workshops against members of other parties (So- 
cialist, etc.), they operated as units at general meet- 
ings of the unions in which they had members. Party 
discipline awaited members who disobeyed this di- 
rective. Communists were expected to become lead- 
ers and to take the initiative in all strike movements. 
They were also required to oppose the activities of 
A. F. of L. leaders. 


To overcome the effective opposition of A. F. 
of L. leaders to Communist activities, Foster and the 
T.U.E.L. increased their program in unions. This 
resulted in bitter, tense struggles for control of 
trade unions, particularly the Carpenters Union, 
the International Association of Machinists, the 
United Mine Workers of America, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Hat, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers, the Furriers Union, and the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. The only 
union in this group which failed to conquer the 
Communists by 1928 was the Furriers Union, and 
it is the only one of the group which is now in the 
Communist camp. 


In addition to taking action in their own unions, 
representatives of some 300,000 A. F. of L. workers 
formed the Committee for the Preservation of 
Trade Unions in 1926. The main purpose of this 
organization, which was endorsed by William 
Green and the A. F. of L., was to combat the Com- 
munists in trade unions. The Committee sought to 
educate trade unionists and the general public con- 
cerning Communist activities ; to assist unions men- 
aced by Communist tactics; to expose “Innocents’ 
Clubs” and other camouflaged organizations which 
were fronts for the work of American Communists ; 
and to work for the expulsion, from places of power, 
of members of the T.U.E.L. and the Communist 
Party. 

There was a change in the Communist Party pro- 
gram in 1928. The “bore from within” policy was 
replaced by the strategy of “dual unionism.” Al- 
though the Trade Union Educational League was 


abandoned, its successor, the Trade Union Unity 
League, was also headed by William Z. Foster. This 
change in tactic gave the American Communists a 
fresh impetus. Efforts were made to confuse Amer- 
ican workers by establishing dual unions in various 
industries. For example, the Needle Trades Work- 
ers Industrial Union was set up to offset the 
ILGWU ; the National Miners Union to combat the 
United Mine Workers of America; and the Na- 
tional Textile Workers Union to operate in the 
jurisdiction of the United Textile Workers. Other 
efforts to tie the workers to Communist Party ac- 
tivity were followed through subsidiary organiza- 
tions such as the Workers’ International Relief, the 
National Council for Protection of Foreign Born 
Workers, the American Negro Labor Congress, the 
International Workers’ Order, etc. 

In spite of the difficulties which American work- 
ers faced during these depression years, the T. U. 
U. L., and its various affiliates, did not make much 
headway with American labor unions. By 1932, 
the Communist program once again was an admitted 
failure. 


In 1935, the Communist policy of “dual union- 
ism” was abandoned, the T.U.U.L. was liquidated, 
the Communists were authorized to work with non- 
Communists in united front activities. They were 
instructed to use every means available to get into 
the A. F. of L. The A. F. of L. retaliated by 
prohibiting Communists from representing Federal 
labor unions, central labor unions or state federa- 
tions of labor at A. F. of L. conventions. 


About 1935, John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, 
David Dubinsky, and other A. F. of L. leaders start- 
ed to organize the workers in mass production indus- 
tries on an industrial basis. Most of the A. F. of L. 
leaders frowned on this because, for one reason, it 
smacked of dual unionism. The Communists op- 
posed it because it was contrary to the Comintern 
policy. 

In spite of his experience with Communists in 
the United Mine Workers,* and against the advice 
of Hillman and Dubinsky, Lewis employed some 
Communists and fellow-travelers as C.1.O. organiz- 
ers. Later, Lewis admitted this error. To meet this 
new situation, Communists devised a new strategy. 
Foster endorsed the C.I.0., and Communists were 
allowed to work with it in 1937. This made it pos- 
sible for some Communists to get in on the ground 
floor of a few unions. Another reason for the ad- 
vance of Communists iri the C.I.O. was the inexperi- 
ence of many of the non-Communist union leaders 
in dealing with them. 

Opposition to the Communists in the C.I.O. began 
to shape up in 1937, when Philip Murray dismissed 
Communist and fellow-traveler organizers from the 


* See: Communists and Unions. Senate Document No. 14, 
68th Cong. Ist Session. 
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payroll of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee. From the very beginning Walter Reuther and 
Homer Martin opposed the Communist-line follow- 
ers in the U.A.W.-C.L.O. The successful campaign 
to eliminate Communist leadership in the American 
Newspaper Guild was begun in 1939. 

The Communist line before the Hitler attack on 
the Soviet Union was embodied in the phrase “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming.” After the attack, the 
anti-war policy of the Communists shifted to a pro- 
war program, and the phrase read “The Yanks Are 
Not Coming—Too Late.” Both policies were 
promptly reflected in the activities of those C.L.O. 
unions which were Communist dominated or fol- 
lowed the party line. However, the C.I.O. as a 
whole still maintained its anti-war policy. This 
first great conflict between the C.1.O. and the Com- 
munists did not receive a severe test because the 
United States was soon catapulted into war by the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 


However, in some C.I.O. unions the struggle 
against Communists was carried on during the war, 
ie., the U.A.W.-C.I.O., the American Newspaper 
Guild, the United Electrical Workers, etc. 

Since the end of the war, anti-Communist activity 
has been stepped up in the C.I.O. Walter Reuther 
almost completely eliminated them from top leader- 
ship in the U.A.W.-C.I.O. They have been ousted 
from most of the key positions in the National Mari- 
time Union and the Transport Workers Union. The 
Committee for Democratic Action in the U.E., 
headed by non-Communist members of the union, 
is carrying on a strategic, up-hill battle. In New 
York and Los Angeles, anti-Communist C.I.O. 
leaders successfully ousted party-line leadership in 
the local councils.» Communists and fellow-travelers 
have been dismissed from top C.1.O. staff positions 
on national and regional levels. 

Philip Murray has taken definite anti-Communist 
positions at each C.I.O. convention since 1946 when, 
in spite of Communist opposition, he successfully 
urged the convention to adopt a statement that the 
C.I.O. would not tolerate interference from any out- 
side organization. In 1947, Murray invited George 
C. Marshall, then Secretary of State, to address the 
convention, and the C.I.O. voted to support the Mar- 
shall Plan although it was opposed by the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers. At the 1948 C.L.O. 
convention, Murray denounced Communists and 
Communism generally and spoke very explicitly 
against Communist Party tactics in C.I.O. unions. 
He secured authority from the convention to take 
aggressive action against Communist activity in some 
C.I.O. unions, especially in the fields of government 
services, public workers, white collar employees, re- 
tail clerks, etc. 

Communists and fellow-travelers in the C.I.O. 
isolated themselves from their fellow workers dur- 
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ing the 1948 presidential campaign when they sup- 
ported the Wallace campaign, although the majority 
of C.I.O. leaders on the National Executive Board, 
including Murray, supported Truman. Another 
recent instance in which Communist and fellow- 
traveler leaders in the C.I.O. have isolated them- 
selves involves workers in the retail department 
store field in the New York City area. Several 
locals, opposing the anti-Communist program of 
Murray and top leaders of the Retail Department 
Store Employees, C.1.O., and fearful of the ad- 
ministration of the anti-Communist provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, pulled out of the C.I.O. and set 
up business on an independent basis. Active anti- 
Communist groups in some of these locals have re- 
cently succeeded in defeating the pro-Communist 
leaders. 


An important feature of the anti-Communist ac- 
tivities carried on in several American trade unions 
involves the democratic procedures which have been 
followed. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, the United 
Automobile Workers-C.I.O., the National Maritime 
Union, the Transport Workers Union, the American 
Newspaper Guild—have put an end to Communist 
domination by out-working, out-organizing, out- 
thinking the Communists and their fellow-travelers. 
To liquidate the Communist leadership, these unions 
have not suspended democratic rights such as free 
speech, union membership, or free elections. This 
has not been an easy task, especially when one bears 
in mind the power exerted by Communist fractions, 
which, even though small, are strongly disciplined, 
united in purpose, active in key tasks, and exert an 
authority all out of proportion to their numbers. 

Communists have also failed to win the loyalty of 
Negro and Jewish workers. They have sought to 
exploit the grievances of Negro workers who had 
been neglected by their white fellow workers. Com- 
munists established The Harlem Workers School 
for the purpose of “training for the struggle for 
Negro liberation.” In some cases, they arranged to 
place Negro Communists or fellow-travelers in posi- 
tions of authority in unions. On the whole, how- 
ever, it was the party-line which governed their 
attitude toward Negro workers and not the well- 
being of the workers themselves. It did not take 
Negroes long to learn of this. In 1935, the Negro 
Labor Committee was established for the dual pur- 
pose of getting Negro workers to join trade unions 
and to expose Communist efforts to snare Negro 
workers. The leadership of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, A. F. of L., has consistently 
been anti-Communist. Leaders of the United Trans- 
port Service, C.I.O., are also aware of Communist 
strategy and oppose it. 

Likewise not many Jewish trade unionists have 





responded favorably to Communist appeals. Some 
of the most effective anti-Communist leaders in the 
C.1.O. and the A. F. of L. are Jewish workers. A 
number of Jewish labor leaders have formed the 
Jewish Labor Committee which, for years, has 
been active in exposing Communist activities among 
workers. 

Eric Johnston, an American business man, wrote 
recently : 


Our labor leaders know all the Russian Com- 


munist techniques and how to meet and over- 
come them. They are up to the Communist 
tricks because they’ve fought and beat them in 
their own union halls.* 
In making this statement, Johnston was paying 
tribute to American workers, the overwhelming 
majority of whom have rejected Communist ad- 
vances in the American union movement. 


* Eric Johnston, We’re All In It. E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany, Inc., 1948, p. 167. 


Atlantic Pact or Democratic Union 


JOHN A. VIEG 


UDGING by the opening sallies in the debate on 

the Atlantic Pact, we Americans are yet a long 
way from understanding either the magnitude of 
the human crisis in which we are involved or the 
character of the action required to meet it. Those 
favoring the pact seem determined to read into it 
far more strength and wisdom than is warranted ; 
those in opposition are trying to read out of it a 
disparagement of the United Nations that simply is 
not there. 

The headlines speak of peace, as well they may, 
for peace is certainly in peril. But they should also 
speak of freedom, for civilization depends on free- 
dom first and most, and then, but not until then, 
upon peace. To save freedom will require some- 
thing vastly more organic and enduring than a 
defensive regional military alliance. Yet that is all 
the new pact has to offer. 

In and of itself Atlantic Alliance represents mere- 
ly one additional degree of collaboration among peo- 
ples already bound by many ties. Its fault is that 
its sights are set too low. It would accomplish no 
fundamental change one way or the other. The 
probabilities are that it would do so little good (or 
harm), that its main function would be to compel 
another Stimson, another generation hence, to say 
what the illustrious Henry L. felt obliged to write 
on retiring from active service—that in his age the 
besetting sin of the nations had been nationalism 
and that of statesmen timidity. 

If, however, instead of approving the pact as 
though it could provide a complete solution, we ap- 
proved it (as in any case we should) with the inten- 
tion of subsequently forming an Atlantic, or better 
yet, a Democratic Union, we could make this one 
of the truly creative years in the history of man- 
kind. 

There is nothing to deter us except the bad habit 
of ignoring experience. Alliances fail to produce 
peace and freedom because by their nature they are 
made for war—and because they tend to fall apart 
precisely when they are needed most. Witness the 
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fate of the “indissoluble” Franco-British Alliance 
in 1940. Leagues fail because by their nature they 
cannot collect the troops and arms on which collec- 
tive security depends. Witness the total inability 
of the League of Nations to form an international 
police force in the Twenties and Thirties and the 
absolute failure of the United Nations to make the 
slightest headway in that regard up to the present 
moment. 

We have the United Nations organization and 
we should keep it. But we should keep it for what 
it is, not for what it cannot be. The U.N. is now 
doing substantially all that can ever be expected of 
it: providing a framework within which its mem- 
bers are conveniently enabled to discuss certain 
problems and occasionally to agree on parallel action 
with regard to them. It is a loose organization: it 
has to be. The differences in traditions and institu- 
tions among its members are so tremendous that for 
all practical purposes joint or common action is 
impossible. 

It ought to give pause to those who talk too 
glibly about “strengthening the United Nations” to 
realize that often the discussions in its several bodies 
are not even bona fide, particularly those offered by 
the Soviet Union and the so-called People’s Democ- 
racies. All the delegates at Lake Success are in- 
clined to speak in somewhat hyper-nationalistic 
tones but, as if this were not bad enough, the emis- 
saries from Eastern Europe deliberately try to clog 
the channels of communication rather than to use 
them. 

Nor would it be possible to amend the Charter 
into an instrument for universal world government. 
The self-same differences which kept the delegates 
from forging more than an organization at San 
Francisco would condemn in advance any attempt 
to transform it now into a global commonwealth. 
Mankind is unfortunately caught, as Reinhold Nie- 
buhr has said, between the necessity and the impos- 
sibility of immediate federal world government. 

Yet we are by no means helpless. Though we 
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cannot in our day solve the problem for all time, we 
can put it in the course of ultimate solution. The 
need is for a formula that will enable the free na- 
tions to unite effectively for the preservation of their 
own freedom and simultaneously to encourage the 
progress toward freedom of those peoples who have 
yet to win it. 

That formula is Democratic Union inside the 
United Nations—the federation of the free no mat- 
ter where they live. European Union, which some 
advocate, would be too weak and would almost 
inevitably have the appearance of being anti-Rus- 
sian. Atlantic Union would be better but it too 
would wear a military aspect. Federal Union of all 
democratic peoples could, however, largely avoid the 
burden of these handicaps because it would have 
the priceless advantage of “accentuating the posi- 
tive.” Democratic Union would not only preserve 


human freedom; it would promote it. And it would 
thereby do more to underwrite the promise of the 
United Nations Charter than any other conceivable 
development. 

The way to start would be to unite every people 
even slightly accustomed to free thought, free 
speech, free press and free elections to send repre- 
sentatives to a constitutional convention for Federal 
Democratic Union. The strategy would be to limit 
its powers to those essential for trade, defense, com- 
munications and the guarantee throughout its terri- 
tories of the civil liberties of individual citizens. 
The spirit would be to welcome into full member- 
ship at any time all who might apply for admission, 
provided only that they ratify the constitution and 
its bill of rights and thus show themselves prepared 
to carry the responsibilities of free men. 

Therefore, let America ratify the Atlantic Pact, 
then lead the way to Democratic Union! 


The World Church: News and Notes 


U. S. Missionaries Endorse 
Non-Intervention in China 


The present non-intervention policy of the State 
Department in the Chinese Civil War has been backed 
up by “representative members” of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, an agency of 102 
denominational foreign missions boards. In a letter 
sent to the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives on May 6, 1949, Dr. Frank T. Cart- 
wright, chairman of the FMC’s China Committee, and 
Dr. Rowland M. Cross, the Committee’s executive 
secretary, declared that they spoke for “the large ma- 
jority of mission board executives concerned with 
China.” 

TEXT ... We endorse the present non-intervention 
policy . . . particularly in withholding any further 
military supplies to either side... . 

We are convinced that in the present stage of China’s 
developments, no effective basis for peaceful change of 
government has been established and that a valid civil 
election recognized by all parties is a practical im- 
possibility. It is evident that the people of China in 
general have lost confidence in the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment and desire a change, although many of them 
would prefer another choice than either of the two 
alternatives presented. 

We are convinced that effective intervention on 
behalf of the Kuomingtang government would require 
... the active participation of American armed forces 

. This would turn all classes of Chinese people 
against America .. . 

We believe that the welfare of the people of China 
should be the motivating objective of the extension 
of E.C.A. aid to China. To that end our government 
should continue such aid through the present Kuomin- 
tang government or any other recognized government 
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under such conditions as will safeguard the freedom 
of the people and promote genuine and adequate eco- 
nomic development. . . 

—Ecumenical Press Service, N. Y. 


Hungarian Government Leaders 
Hail Bishops’ Statement 


Two of Hungary’s top-ranking government leaders— 
Premier Istvan Dobi and Vice Premier Matyas Rakosi 
—hailed a recent statement by the Hungarian Roman 
Catholic hierarchy as “the first positive step toward 
solving the problem of church-state relationships” in 
the Communist-dominated country. 

Speaking at a pre-election rally at Cellodomolk, both 
government leaders referred to a joint statement by 
the Bench of Bishops urging Catholics to vote accord- 
ing to conscience and expressing support of efforts for 
the general welfare of the people. 

In their statement, the bishops also declared that post- 
war rehabilitation must include the fullest liberty for 
the church. 

“This statement by the bishops,” Rakosi declared, 
“is what was expected by Hungarian democracy and 
Catholic workers. If it is followed by others of the. 
same kind, then the time will come to regulate church- 
state relations in a spirit of mutual good will and 
accommodation.” 

Premier Dobi said the bishops had “shown they 
understood the will of the Catholic masses in Hungary 
and were prepared to give positive advice to the faithful.” 

—Religious News Service 


“Oliver Twist’ 


When riots broke out in Berlin over the showing of 
the British motion picture “Oliver Twist,” it was gen- 
erally supposed that the protests were limited to Polish 
Jews. Controversy raged between observers throughout 
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the world who felt, on one side, that no Jews should be 
presented unfavorably, and others who held that the 
treatment of an individual character of any group un- 
pleasantly should not interfere with the classics of art 
and literature. 


More recently, however, it has become known in 
Berlin that the trouble began when an official of the 
American Military Government, acting on his own, 
telephoned to many German leaders, including editors, 
and declared the film anti-Semitic. At first it was as- 
sumed that this zeal was genuine. But evidence has 
now accumulated. though for prudential reasons it has 
tactfully been suppressed, that the initiative was taken 
on behalf of competitive U. S. film interests, in an effort 
to injure British rivals. British top officials have all the 
facts, but believe these should not be made public be- 
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cause of the damage that might be done to British- 
American cooperation in the face of the German people. 
—W.P.—Friends Intelligencer 


New Mission Techniques Urged 
To Defeat Communism 


Missionaries will have to abandon “goody-goody” 
programs and adopt different techniques if they hope 
to defeat Communism, especially in countries where 
Christianity is already being driven underground. 

This advice was sounded from Toronto by Dr. Gor- 
don A. Sisco, secretary of the General Council of the 
United Church of Canada at the annual meeting of the 
denomination’s Board of Christian Education. 


“Missionaries of tomorrow may be young men in 
overalls, conducting a whispering campaign in the fac- 
tories and shops,” Dr. Sisco declared. 

He said “the present world situation will require en- 
tirely new methods by our mission boards” and i: some 
places “Christians may have to meet in small groups, 
without the benefit of clergy.” 

“It may no longer be possible,” Dr. Sisco added, “‘to 
send abroad missionaries in the ordinary sense.” 

—Religious News Service 


Teacher Training in India 


The government of India is looking today toward 
its teacher training institutions. It has adopted a plan 
of “basic education,” making free, popular, universal 
schooling compulsory for every child between the ages 
of six and fourteen. With a population of four hundred 
million people, and an illiteracy of 88%, it takes a 
brave young nation to undertake as gigantic a task. 
But Independent India is brave, and it is convinced 
that only as it educates its masses can it hope to take 
its rightful place among the nations of the world. This 
program calls for hundreds of thousands of trained 
young teachers to teach the youth of the land. 

Among the women of India, the percentage of illit- 
eracy is much higher than 88 percent; it is 98 percent. 
Only two percent of the women can read and write. 
The percentage of educated women, however, is dispro- 
portionately higher among the Christian women of 
India, who definitely constitute a minority group, but 
one which had the benefit of early training. The Chris- 
tian missionaries who entered India a century or so 
ago rejected the idea that women could not learn and 
pioneered in the education of girls as well as boys. 
Thus it happens that many of the schools and colleges 
for women today are mission institutions and that they 
share in the efforts which the government is making 
to graduate enough teachers to educate the people. 

—Christian Missions 
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